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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  "the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

Suggestions  for  Reading  and  Study. 

I.  Textbook  for  the  course:  "The  American  Railway;  Its 
Construction,  Development,  Management  and  Appliances." 
This  book,  written  by  twelve  men,  each  of  whom  is  a  well- 
known  authority,  discusses  most  of  the  field  covered  by  the 
lectures.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  amply  illustrated,  and 
excellently  supplements  the  course  of  lectures. 

II.  Collateral  Reading  especially  recommended. 

i.  Van  Oss,  'American  Railroads  as  Investments."  An 
especially  instructive  book.  Bvery  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  is  described  in  detail,  and  by  means  of  five 
colored  maps  the  exact  location  of  these  systems  is  clearly 
shown. 

2.  Hadley,  <:  Railroad  Transportation."  The  best  single 
volume  covering  the  history  and  theory  of  railway  trans- 
portation in  America  and  European  countries. 

3.  Adams,  "Railroads,  Their  Origin  and  Problems."  A 
very  readable  book.  The  first  half  deals  with  the  story 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  railroads  in  England  and 
America  ;  the  second  part  discusses  problems  in  the  theory 
of  railway  transportation. 

III.  History  of  American  Railways.  A  brief  general  history  is  to 
be  found  in  Hadley's  "Railroad  Transportation."  Poor's 
"Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,"  published 
annually,  contains  a  good  deal  of  historical  material.  Adams' 
"Railroads,  Their  Origin  and  Problems,"  and  Brown's  "His- 
tory of  the  First  Locomotives  in  America"  give  a  chatty  narra- 
tive of  the  early  history. 

Special  Histories  of  particular  roads  are  to  be  found  in  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,"  by  William  B.  Sipes ;  Smalley's 
"  History  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ;"  and  Davis'  "The 
Union  Pacific  Railway. ' '  These  special  histories  are  of  peculiar 
value  in  that  they  present  concretely  the  evolution  of  the 
American  railway  corporation. 
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IV.  Public  Services  of  the  Railways.  Wells'  "Recent  Economic 
Changes  "  has  a  chapter  on  "Recent  Changes  in  Transporta- 
tion and  Production,"  that  presents  some  of  the  services  of  the 
railroads.  The  very  recent  work  by  Charles  H.  Cooley  on  "  The 
Theory  of  Transportation"  gives  an  excellent  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

V.  The  Theory  of  Transportation.  The  questions  of  railway 
rates  and  freight  classification,  of  pooling,  railroad  consolida- 
tion, State  regulation,  and  all  the  other  problems  connected 
with  the  theory  of  transportation  are  discussed  in  the  "Com- 
pendium of  Transportation  Theories,"  a  book  consisting  of 
reprints  of  thirty-four  essays  by  men  of  highest  authority. 
The  book  containing  "  The  Addresses  Delivered  Before  the 
World's  Railway  Commerce  Congress "  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended. Johnson's  "Inland  Waterways;  Their  Relation  to 
Transportation,"  deals  especially  with  the  proper  relation  of 
railroads  and  inland  waterways.  The  best  source  of  informa- 
tion, however,  is  the  "  Annual  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission."  These  reports  are  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  the  railway  question.  Cook's  "  The  Corporation 
Problem  "  is  a  strongly  written  book  criticizing  the  railroads. 

VI.  Books  of  Reference. 

i.   "The  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  ' '  Statistics  of  the  Railways 
of  the  United  States." 

■\.  Poor's  "Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States." 


LECTURE  I. 
Our  Transportation   System. 

This  lecture  introduces  the  course  by  depicting  the 
transportation  system  as  a  whole.  The  different  parts  of 
this  system  are  characterized,  and  a  description  is  given  of 
the  way  in  which  these  different  parts — the  railways,  water- 
ways, highways,  the  railroad  companies,  express  companies, 
post-office  and  telegraph — work  together  to  conduct  the 
business  of  transportation.  The  railroad  is  the  centre  of 
the  transportation  system,  and  its  evolution  is  described  at 
length. 


I.  Importance  and  Magnitude  of  the  Business  of  Trans- 
portation. 

i.  The  transportation  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
— a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  American  Railway. 

2.  Transportation  in  the  industrial  life  of  society. 
It  is  society's  circulatory  system. 

3.  Magnitude  of  the  railroad  traffic.  Length  of 
railroads  about  180,000  miles.  Passenger  mileage 
for  year  ending  June,  1893,  14,229,101,084.  Ton- 
miles  for  the  same  year,  93,588,111,833. 

II.  Parts  of  the  Transportation  System. 

1 .  The  country  highways  and  the  city  streets — the 
capillaries  of  the  circulatory  system. 

2.  Inland  waterways  :  Traffic  on  the  canals,  rivers 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

3.  Ocean  routes  and  vessels. 

4.  Express  companies  and  the  post-office. 

5.  The  telegraph  and  telephone — the  nerves  of  the 
transportation  system. 
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III.  Beginnings  of  the  American  Railway. 

i.  The  history  of  the  railroad  the  best  index  of 
industrial  progress. 

2.  Transportation  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad 
— the  stage,  canal  boat  and  river  steamboat  (1807). 

3.  The  pioneer  railroads  :  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
opened  for  traffic,  1830 ;  the  Charleston  and 
Hamburg,  1830;  Albany  and  Schenectady,  1831; 
Columbia  Railroad,  1832. 

4.  Early  locomotives:  "The  Best  Friend,"  "The 
De  Witt  Clinton,"  "The  John  Bull." 

IV.  Progress  of  the  American  Railway. 

1.  Railway  mileage  decade  by  decade  :  In  1830,  23 
miles;  1840,  2818  miles;  1850,  9021  miles;  i860, 
30,635  miles;  1870,  52,914  miles;  1880,  93,296 
miles;   1890,  163,597  miles. 

2.  Infancy  of  the  railroad — lasting  till  1850  ;  youth 
of  the  railroad,  1850  to  1870,  railway  consolida- 
tion ;  manhood  of  the  railroad,  since  1870. 


Topics  for  Written  Papers. 

1.  The  railroad  business  of  1880  compared  with  that  of  the 
present. 

2.  The  history  of  early  American  locomotives. 

3.  Comparison  of  early  railroad  tracks  with  those  now  in 
use. 

4.  The  commerce  on  the  lakes,  rivers  and  canals  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  The  history  of  the  telegraph. 

Preparatory  to  the  next  lecture,  on  ' '  The  Railway  Cor- 
poration," students  are  recommended  to  read  : 

The  "American  Railway,"  pp.  100-113  ;  344-353. 

Hadley's  "  Railroad  Transportation,"  first  five  chapters. 

Cook's,  "The  Corporation  Problem,"  Introduction,  pp. 
1-10. 

' '  The  Compendium  of  Transportation  Theories. ' '  Arti- 
cles by  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  C.  P.  Huntington  and  E.  P. 
Alexander,  pp.  229-266. 

Van  Oss'  "  American  Railroads  as  Investments."  Chap- 
ters I,  II,  IV,  V. 


LECTURE  II 
The  Railway  Corporation. 

The  railway  corporation  is  the  agent  by  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  built,  organized  and  managed.  In  this 
lecture  the  corporation  is  defined,  the  differences  between  its 
powers  and  those  of  a  partnership  are  given,  and  the  indus- 
trial services  of  the  corporation  are  emphasized.  The 
growth  of  the  railway  corporation  from  the  small  ones 
established  at  the  beginning  of  railway  construction  to  the 
present  powerful  companies  is  outlined.  Railroad  consolida- 
tion is  viewed  as  the  result  of  the  working  out  of  economic 
laws  that  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  future.  The  rail- 
way problem  will  be  simplified  by  consolidation.  The  last 
third  of  the  lecture  presents  the  evolution  of  the  railway 
corporation  in  a  concrete  way  by  giving  the  history  of  a 
typical  railroad  company. 


I.  Economic  Position  of  the  Railway  Corporation. 

i.    Capital  invested  in   American   railways — stocks 
and  bonds  amounted  to  $10,506,235,410  on  June 
30,  1893. 
2.    Economic  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  introduction  of  the  railway. 
II.  The  Corporation  Defined. 

1.  Holland's  "Jurisprudence,"  p.  299.  "  An  incor- 
porated .  .  .  company  .  .  .  consists 
of  a  definite  amount  of  capital  to  which  alone 
creditors  of  the  company  can  look  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  demands,  divided  into  shares 
held  by  a  number  of  individuals,  who,  though 
they  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  concern,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each, 
incur  no  personal  liability  in  respect  of  its 
losses." 

2.  Difference  between  a  partnership  and  corporation. 
III.  The  Services  of  the  Corporation. 

The  poor  man's  best  friend,  because 
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i.    It  gathers  together  the  small  portions  of  capital. 

2.  It  cheapens  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution. 

3.  It  increases  opportunity  for  employment. 
IV.  Growth  of  the  American  Railway  Corporation. 

1.  Reasons  why  early  corporations  were  small. 

2.  Causes  leading  to  railway  consolidation. 

3.  Steps  in  railway  consolidation. 

(a)  The  union  of  several  short  roads  to  form  a 
continuous  line. 

(b)  The  consolidation  of  competing  roads. 

(c)  The  division  of  the  country  into  areas  each 
served  only  by  a  single  railway  system. 

4.  Present  degree  of  consolidation  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  :  ' '  Over  83  per  cent  of  the 
business  and  82  per  cent  of  the  earnings  fall 
under  the  control  of  less  than  forty  associations 
of  business  men"  (H.  C.  Adams). 

5.  Railway  consolidation  is  advantageous  for  the 
railroads,  for  the  public,  and  for  the  State.  This 
is  the  tendency  of  the  times ;  the  inevitable 
working  out  of  economic  laws. 

V.  The  Evolution  of  a  Typical  Railway  Corporation. 

Topics  for  Written  Papers. 

1.  The  history  of  federal  land  grants  to  railroads. 

2.  The  history  of  some  railroad  company. 

3.  The  history  of  the  Granger  legislation. 

4.  The  difference  between  a  corporation  and  a  partnership. 

5.  History  of  railway  consolidation. 

Preparatory  to  the  next  lecture  on  "The  Freight  Service  " 
students  are  recommended  to  read : 

"The  American  Railway,"  chapter  on  "The  Freight-Car 
Service,"  by  Theodore  Voorhees,  pp.  267-298;  also  the 
chapters  on  "  Railway  Management,"  by  K.  P.  Alexander, 
and  on  "  How  to  Feed  a  Railway,"  by  Benjamin  Norton. 

' '  The  Compendium  of  Transportation  Theories, ' '  chapter 
by  C.  C.  McCain  on  ' '  Development  of  Freight  Classifica- 
tions," pp.  170-177. 

' '  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways 
in  the  United  States,"  pp.  10-64. 


LECTURE  III. 

The    Railway  Freight  Service. 

The  magnitude  of  the  railway  freight  business  of  the 
railroads  and  the  vital  relation  which  it  sustains  to  all  forms 
of  economic  activity  render  it  the  most  important  phase  of 
transportation.  This  lecture  shows  why  the  freight  business 
is  at  present  so  large,  and  describes  the  evolution  and  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  freight  service.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  relation  of  railroads  to  the  highways,  inland  water- 
ways and  the  high  seas,  as  carriers  of  freight.  Their  closest 
co-ordination  is  pronounced  desirable.  The  express  business 
of  the  country  is  also  discussed.  The  lecture  contains  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  organization  of  the  business  of  dis- 
tributing goods,  and  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  freight 
charges. 


I.   The  Amount  of  Railway  Freight  Business. 

i.    The  freight  business  is  of  greater  magnitude  and 

importance  than  the  passenger  service. 
2.    The  economic  conditions  of  the  present  making 
necessary  a  large  volume  of  freight  traffic  are  :  (a) 
the  complexity  of  human  wants  ;  (b)  the  concen- 
tration of  population  and  industry  in  large  cities. 
II.    The  Evolution  of  the  Freight  Service. 
A.  The  freight  car. 
i.   The  four-wheeled  car  drawn  by  horses. 

2.  Cars  on  two  four-wheeled  trucks,  1834,  made  by 
Ross  Winans,  of  Baltimore. 

3.  Construction  of  special  cars  for  different  kinds  of 
freight. 

4.  The  refrigerator  car  ;  the  heater  car. 

5.  Air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers.  The  trials 
in  1887  and  18S8.  The  Safety  Appliance  Act  of 
Congress,  March  2,  1893. 
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B.  The  freight  engine.     From  ' '  The   Rocket ' '  to 
the  consolidation  and  decapod  engines. 

C.  The  handling  of  cars. 

i.    Provisions  for  through  shipments.     Fast  freight 

lines. 
2.    Transfer  freight  houses. 

III.  Relation  of  Railway  Freight  Business  to  Traffic  on. 

i.    Highways.      The  highways  the  feeders  of  the 
railroads. 

2.  Inland   waterways.     They  supplement  the  rail- 
ways. 

3.  The  ocean  routes.     International  trade  ought  to 
be  promoted. 

IV.  The  Express  Business. 

V.    The   Further  Organization  of  the  Freight  Business. 
Comparison  of  England  with  the  United  States. 
VI.    Ideal  Freight  Charges. 


Topics  for  Written  Papers. 

1.  The  freight  business  of  the  United  States  and  England 
statistically  compared. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  2,  1893. 

3.  What  is  the  best  type  of  freight  engines  ? 

4.  Ought  the  United  States  government  to  do  the  express 
business  ? 

5.  On  what  ought  freight  rates  to  be  based? 

Preparatory  to  the  next  lecture  on  "The  Passenger  Ser- 
vice," students  are  recommended  to  read  : 

"The  American  Railway,"  chapter  on  "  Railway  Passen- 
ger Travel,"  by  Horace  Porter. 

"  Railroad  Travel  in  England  and  America,"  an  article  by 
H.  G.  Prout,  in  Scribnef  s  Magazine,  October,  1894. 

"Railroad  Passenger  Fares  in  Hungary,"  an  article  in 
Volume  I.  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  p.  103;  also  "Railroad  Passenger 
Tariffs  in  Austria,"  p.  462  of  the  same  volume. 


LECTURE  IV. 

The  Passenger  Service. 

The  history  of  the  passenger  service  is  a  story  which  well 
illustrates  the  rapid  improvements  by  which  inventions  have 
added  to  our  comforts.  This  story  of  progress  includes 
an  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  passenger  engine  and  of  the 
several  kinds  of  coaches.  The  comforts  of  present  travel 
seem  greater  when  contrasted  with  those  afforded  fifty  years 
ago.  Every  country's  sj'stem  of  passenger  travel  has  cer- 
tain advantages  and  certain  defects.  American  Railways,  in 
most  particulars,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries — a  fact  which  an  account  of  travel  at  home 
and  in  Europe  easily  proves.  Our  system  is  not  perfect  and 
we  can  discover  our  defects  by  comparative  study. 


I.    Our  Passenger  Service  of  the  Past  and  Present. 

i.    The  evolution  of  the  passenger  engine  and  the 
day  coach. 

2.  The  introduction  of  the  sleeping  car,  the  dining 
car  and  the  vestibuled  train. 

3.  Emigrant  trains. 

II.    Trips  by  Rail  in  Europe  and  America,  Paris  to  Berlin, 
Berlin  to  Rome,  Philadelphia  to  Dakota,  etc. 

III.  Our  Passenger  Service  Compared  with  that  of  European 

Countries  as  to : 

1.  Speed,  safety,  expense  and  conveniences  enjoyed 
by  passengers. 

2.  Amount  of  travel. 

IV.  The  Question  of  Passenger  Rates. 

1.    In    practice;    in  the  United  States,    England, 
Austria  and  Hungary  (the  "Zone  Tariff"). 
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2.  In  theory. 

3.  The  competition  of  the  trolley. 

V.    Future  Improvements  in  the  Passenger  Service.     What 
Direction  They  Will  Take. 


Topics  for  Written  Papers. 

1.  Recent  trials  in  railway  speed. 

2.  The  invention  and  introduction  of  the  sleeping  car. 

3.  The  "Zone  Tariff." 

4.  To  what  extent  can  the  trolley  be  used  instead  of  the 
steam  railroad  ? 

5.  The  true  basis  of  passenger  rates. 

Preparatory  to  the  next  lecture,  on  "Railways  and  Indus- 
trial Advancement,"  students  are  recommended  to  read  : 

"The  American  Railway,"  pp.  344-369,  chapters  on 
"The  Railway  in  its  Business  Relations,"  by  Arthur  T. 
Hadley. 

"The  Theory  of  Transportation,"  by  Charles  H.  Cooley, 
chapter  IX,  on  "Transportation  and  Economic  Organiza- 
tion," pp.  72-90;  and  chapter  XI  on  "The  Relation  of 
Transportation  to  Markets,  Prices,  Competition,  Etc."  pp. 
100-105. 


LECTURE  V. 

The  Railways  and  Industrial  Advancement. 

The  railroads  have  made  possible  the  industrial  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  during  this  century.  The  industrial 
organization  which  prevailed  before  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road contrasts  strangely  with  that  of  the  present.  The 
economic  services  rendered  by  the  railways  in  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  goods  are  analyzed  at  length  in  this 
lecture.  The  way  in  which  the  railroad  has  opened  up  our 
newer  territory  to  settlement  is  spoken  of.  Especial  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  close  dependence  of  business  upon  the  rail- 
ways. The  railroads  hold  the  keys  of  trade,  their  rates  can 
make  or  destroy  any  business  enterprise.  The  industrial 
advancement  of  individual  shippers  and  of  society  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  securing  stable  rates  and  equal  charges  to  all 
for  like  services. 


I.  Industrial    Organization   Before  the   Railways  Were 
Built. 

The  location  and  character  of  industry ;  the  condi- 
tions of  transportation ;  the  small  volume  of 
traffic. 

II.  The  Industrial  Revolution  Which  the  Railroads  Have 
Assisted  in  Bringing  About. 

There  have  been  three  industrial  revolutions  : 
i .    The  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor. 

2.  The  localization  of  industry  near  sources  of  raw 
materials,  especially  coal  beds. 

3.  The  location  of  industry  with  reference  rather  to 
markets  and  distribution  of  product  than  to 
sources  of  supply.  This  is  the  result  of  cheap 
rail  transportation. 
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III.  Services  Which  the  Railway  Renders  in  the  Collection 
and  Distribution  of  Products. 

i.    The  amount  of  work  done. 

2.  The  value  of  that  work  computed. 

3.  Railways  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  otherwise 
necessary  to  do  the  work  of  distribution. 

4.  They  equalize  supply  and  demand   and  hence 
prices. 

IV.  Dependence  of  Business  Upon  Freight  Charges. 

The  story  of  the  Standard  Oil  Monopoly. 
V.  Stability  and  Equality  of  Rates  Essential  to  Industry. 
How  shall  they  be  secured  ? 


Topics  for  Written  Papers. 

1.  The  aid  given  by  railroads  to  the  growth  of  cities. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

3.  Freight  charges  for  carrying  western  products  to  the 
seaboard. 

4.  The  influence  of  Bessemer  steel  upon  railroad  con- 
struction and  freight  charges. 

5.  The  localization  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Preparatory  to  the  next  lecture,  on  ' '  The  Railwa}^  and 
Social  Welfare,"  students  are  recommended  to  read  : 

"The  Theory  of  Transportation,"  by  Charles  H.  Cooley, 
especially  chapters  V,  VII,  VIII  and  XIII. 

"The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,"  pp.  1-43. 

"The  American  Railway,"  pp.  370-382,  article  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  on  "The  Prevention  of  Railway  Strikes." 

"World's  Railway  Commerce  Congress,"  pp.  173-215, 
five  papers  discussing  measures  for  the  protection  and  relief 
of  railway  employes. 


LECTURE  VI. 

The  Railways  and  Social  Welfare. 

The  railways  have  social  influences  quite  as  important  as 
their  industrial  services.  They  not  only  give  variety  to  the 
articles  entering  into  men's  consumption,  but  also  make 
possible  the  large  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  and 
minister  to  his  ethical  culture.  As  employers,  the  railway 
companies  are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  welfare  of  their 
employes.  By  distributing  and  concentrating  population, 
the  railroads  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  life  of  society 
as  a  whole.  The  relation  of  the  railways  to  the  State,  there- 
fore becomes  of  importance.  The  industrial  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  and  of  society  demands  a  wise  and 
efficient  regulation  of  the  railways  by  the  State. 

I.  The  Railways  and  Individual  Welfare. 

i.  Influence  of  the  railways  upon  the  individual's 
intellectual  life.  They  enable  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  mails,  the  daily  paper,  travel,  and 
university  extension. 

2.  Moral  influences  of  the  railways. 

3.  The  influences  which  the  railroads  exert  upon 
the  individual's  advancement  as  a  result  of  the 
variety  of  physical  wants  they  enable  him  to 
satisfy. 

II.  The  Railways  and  Their  Employes. 

1.  Provisions  for  the  safety  of  employes. 

2.  Provisions  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

3.  Relief  in  old  age,  accident,  or  death. 

4.  Employes  saving  fund. 

III.  The  Railways  and  Society.  Influence  of  the  Railways 
Upon  the  Concentration  and  Distribution  of  Popu- 
lation. 
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i.    They  promote  the  settlement  of  new  lands. 

2.  They  cause  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  the 
crowding  of  population. 

3.  They  are  now  taking  people  from  the  cities  into 
the  suburbs. 

IV.  The  Railways  and  the  State. 

1.  The  necessity  of  State  and  Federal  regulation  of 
the  railroads. 

2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

3.  The  ideal  relation  of  the  railways  and  the  state. 


"  I  believe  that  a  uniform  and  conservative  system  of  railway  legis- 
lation, simultaneously  by  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  strengthened 
by  Federal  legislation  is  imperatively  necessary.  The  trustee  relation 
of  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  towards  the  minority  should  be 
recognized  and  enforced.  The  minority  should,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  perpetually  have  a  voice  in  the  management ;  the  crude  con- 
fiscatory and  communistic  legislation  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  on  these  subjects,  should  give  way  to  scientific  and  conserva- 
tive measures.  Railways  should  be  secured  a  field  of  operations,  until 
public  necessities  require  the  construction  of  additional  lines,  and  in 
that  field  held  to  a  strict  accountability  so  as  to  prevent  oppression  ; 
reasonable  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  development  of  a  fund 
to  meet  the  public  requirements  for  additional  safety  and  accommoda- 
tion to  railway  servants  and  to  the  public.  The  trustee  character  of 
directors  and  administrators  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  breaches  of 
such  trust  severely  punished.  Pooling  should  be  permitted  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  a  public  body  like  the  National  Railway 
Commission,  and  the  evils  of  receiverships,  and  the  waste  of  reorgani- 
zations limited,  if  not  wholly  prevented  ;  an  official  accounting  should 
be  provided  for,  and  some  safeguards  found  against  the  secret  accumu- 
lation of  floating  debts." — Simon  Sterne,  in  the  Forum,  March, 
1894. 


Topics  for  "Written  Papers. 

1 .  Railway  employes  insurance. 

2.  The  employes  saving  fund. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

4.  How  ought  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  be  amended  ? 

5.  Federal  regulation  vs.  national  ownership  of  railroads. 
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